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FOREWORD 


This is in no sense a complete history 
of Reynoldsville. That would require 
research, exactness and detail impos- 
sible in the brief time permitted for 
writing. It is rather a story of the town 
from its first days to the present, in 
which the objective is readability. The 
sketch is original in form throughout 
but the author wishes to give full credit 
to the History of Reynoldsville, written 
by W. C. Elliott in 1922, for many of 
the facts and dates cited in the earlier 
portions. The last half of the sketch is 
based upon the knowledge of events 
gained through a life-time of residence 
in Reynoldsville and upon the files of 
the Reynoldsville Star, with which the 
writer was connected for haif a century. 

CHARLES S. LORD 


THANKS 


The History Committee of the Cen- 
tennial wishes to thank all who loaned 
pictures for use in this book. From 
scores submitted the Committee selected 
those likely to be of interest to the 
greater number of people. The problem 
of expense alone prevented using many 
others. 

LLOYD B. DEIBLE, Chairman 
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The Founder of Reynoldsville 





Woodward Reynolds, Founder of Reynoldsville. 
Born 1810; Died 1861. 


The Beginning of Reynoldsville 


Stage Coach Days—1824-1860 






‘lea NTERESTING is the coincidence that in the third 
Ki decade of the Nineteenth century two men of similar 

names but not related should have come from widely 

separated points and settled upon adjoining tracts of 

land in the wilderness of Jefferson county. This hap- 
pened in the 1830s when Thomas Reynolds, Sr., whose parents 
lived in Chester county, Pennsylvania, and Woodward Reynolds, 
whose people lived in Kittanning, Pennsylvania, bought and de- 
veloped land in Winslow township, parts of which later became 
the site of Reynoldsville borough. 

Thomas Reynolds, Sr., arriving in 1835, first lived at 
Prospect Point, along the Susquehanna & Waterford Turnpike, 
about two miles east of what is now Reynoldsville, but owned 
all the land in what is now the eastern portion of the town. Wood- 
ward Reynolds, in 1837, bought all the land upon which the 
business portion of the borough now stands, and took up his 
residence here immediately. Much of the early history of the 
community revolves around the fortunes of these two families. 
It was Woodward Reynolds who conducted the pioneer tavern 
for travelers over the turnpike and in 1850 built the first per- 
manent brick building in the town (the old Reynolds Hotel that 
stood until 1938 at the corner of Main and Third streets). It was 
Thomas Reynolds who succeeded his brother, Tilton, as postmaster 
at Prospect Point and who, when he moved down to the village 
suggested that the place be called ‘‘Reynoldsville,’ a suggestion 
confirmed by the Postoffice Department in February, 1850. But 
it is to be noted that the name “Reynoldsville”’ is said to have 
appeared on a map as early as 1846. 

Woodward Reynolds had married a girl named Amelia 
Ross in Kittanning. The son she bore him in 1837, christened 
David, was the first white child born in what is now Reynolds- 
ville. Many other sons and daughters came. Woodward Reynolds 
died when 51 years old but his widow, a woman of strong 
character, lived to the age of 82 years, revered and loved, a 
magnificent type of pioneer womanhood. 

In the case of Thomas Reynolds there is a touch of 
romance, if a tale that has come down through the years may 
be believed. When he was but a mere youth he chanced to go 
to the home of a neighbor on an errand. The man sought was 
out in the fields working. His wife volunteered to go in search. 
The boy, Thomas, noted a little girl playing around the house. 
When the man was found and the business transacted, the young 
man remarked that he had fallen in love with the child and 
asked, jokingly whether he might, when she grew up, ask her 
hand in marriage. In like mood the mother gave consent. Many 
years passed by and the youth was still waiting, still in love 
with the ways of the little girl. Finally he proposed to the 
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Home of David Reynolds as it appeared in 1876. He was 
first white child born in Reynoldsville (1837). 


maiden, Juliana, and she said yes. They w-re wed, and though 
there was a difference of twenty years in their ages, the union 
was a happy one. The bride matured into a woman of excep- 
tional mentality, ideally fitted to preside over a home that, be- 
cause of the activities of its master, was one of the most prominent 
in the early community. For Thomas Reynolds was a man of 
ceaseless energy and enterprise. Com‘ng to this region as its 
first school teacher, he later became its first store-keeper, es- 
tablished a sawmill, tannery and cigar store and incidentally 
in 1849, when he moved from Prospect Point, his first home, 
to this place, brought with him the entire equipment of the 
postoffice in a cigar box. Such, at least, is the story told. 


WHEN ALL THE WORLD WAS “GOING W°ST” 


Selection of 1850 as the ‘‘beginning” of Reynoldsville 
is, of course, purely arbitrary. It was given an official name by 
the Postoffice Department at Washington in that year. Actually 
there was a settlement here many years before. The first settler 
near Reynoldsville, Henry Fye, is said to have arrived in 1812. 
Cabins appeared along the turnpike during its construction in 
1822, and in that year the first permanent settler in Winslow 
township, John Fuller, arrived. The farm, at Rathmel Junction, 
is still under cultivation. In 1824 stage coaches started to travel 
over the Susquehanna and Waterford Turnpike and for half a 
century thereafter this road (now known as the Lakes-to-Sea 
Highway) was one of the most heavily traveled trails in America. 
Over it came thousands of people, some of whom went on west- 
ward to Ohio, Illinois and the prairies, but many of whom re- 
mained in the region around Reynoldsville. Among these, in 
the 1840s, were the Pennsylvania Dutch, coming from Eastern 
Pennsylvania, who settled in the Emerickville area. Even earlier 
the Scotch-Irish, descendants of immigrants from Northern Ire- 
jand, had commenced to filter into the Beechwoods district and 
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Home of Thomas Reynolds in 1878, known as “The Mansion’’. 
Mr. Reynolds was also interested in the “Herald and Star,” 
one of the town’s early newspapers (edited in 1878 by John 


R. Bixler, later by Will S. Reynolds, a son of Thomas 
Reynolds). 


placed upon it the stamp of religion and character that is 
dominant to this day. The people who settled in the south of 
town, in the area known as Paradise, came in the main from 
Allegheny and Westmoreland counties. 

The tavern of Woodward Reynolds (originally styled the 
“Sandy Lick Inn’’) was one of the best known stopping-places 
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for travelers along the entire route of the Waterford Turnpike, 
and that was true long before the village had received its offi- 
cial designation of ‘“Reynoldsville.””’ We who now live along 
the route of the Lakes-to-Sea Highway and watch the stream 
of daily traffic are justly proud (the more so from the fact that 
it received its name at a meeting of its original promoters held 
in Reynoldsville). But that pride might be dampened with 
wonder could we have sat at some window in the old Woodward 
Reynolds tavern, say in 1847 or 1850, and watched the traffic 
then. It was probably as great, in pcint of number of vehicles 
passing, and infinitely more varied and interesting than now. 
It did not, indeed, speed by at a mile a minute. Rather it was 
the slow pace of horses and oxen. 


In those days one did not start in the morning. with 
a well-filled gasoline tank, and race like mad for hours together, 
neither seeing, nor talking to, nor caring to note, the life that 
borders the highway. Things were slower and more social 
as well in Reynoldsville and the country in those days. The 
road was good, surprisingly so, most months of the year, but 
it followed the easiest grades of the mountains, winding to the 
top and descending by many a devious curve to whatever valley 
there might be. It was a new land, in which the hand of man 
was just beginning to be marked. A clearing and a farm here 
and. there, a log cabin now and then, and rarely a tavern. But 
all along this road there were watering troughs. hewed from 
some gigantic oak, placed for the refreshment of the travelers 
and their beasts of burden. 

Most remarkable sight in the passing caravan would 
have been the hundreds of covered Conestoga wagons, drawn 
by horses or oxen, sometimes traveling in groups of two to 
twenty at a time. They were people emigrating to ‘“‘the West,” 
that vague term that meant anything west of the mountains 
that appealed to the eye and fancy of men. At that period it 
seemed as though all the world were “going west’’. The younger 
people, the older ones who had failed to make good in Eastern 
lands, the drifting element who wanted merely a change—all 
headed for the wonderful ‘‘west’. That stream passed through 
what is now Reynoldsville and was in progress for twenty years 
before the Civil War. No one can understand the life of Rey- 
noldsville at that time without comprehending this. It was a 
village in the wilderness, but by no means out of the world. 

These wagons, bearing all that the settlers owned, their 
household goods and their children, passed continuously. Some 
may have stopped at the tavern; the majority camped for the 
night at any favored spot. They had little to spend and lived 
oftentimes on the meat of deer and other game shot as they 
traveled along. 

The wagons were but part of the moving spectacle. Just 
as steadily there came over the old pike great herds of cattle 
and sheep, being driven east by traders to sell in New York 
and Philadelphia. At night the drivers would try to induce 
some wayside farmer to allow his herds to be put in a field 
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for a few hours, while he himself slept in some crude cot in the 
cabin of the owner. Later, in the days of the C:v'l War. these 
herds became even greater, as they were driven South to furnish 
meat for the Union soldiers. Living until a few years ago was 
Edward Wall, a son of the tollgate k2eper at West Liberty, who 
well remembered these scenes and described them to the writer. 


RAFTING DAYS 


If we have dwelt at length on the stageccach and p'ke, 
‘it was because, in the beginn:ng, most of the business and social 
life of Reynoldsville was deov:ndent upon it and its traffic. As 
for the land itself, gigantic p’nes and hemlocks covered the hills 
everywhere. Worth millions of dollars later, there was no local 
market available in those days. The forest was a liability and 
not an asset; cleared land sold for more than timbered land. 
It was not until about 1846, after the Sandy Lick Creek had 
been cleared of obstructions, overhanging trees and debris, that 
floating of the logs to Pittsburgh markets became possible. Then 
cutting of the timber and rafting it to market became the lead- 
ing industry of the section, the chief source of labor for the 
growing population, the ma‘n source of income for the land- 
owner. Thousands of men manned the rafts on their way down 
the Sandy Lick, the Red Bank Creek and the Allegheny River. 
The return trip was made by boat to Kittanning or some other 
up-river port, and thence the men walked to their homes in 
Jefferson county. Scores of taverns sprung up along the streams, 
particularly at intersections with the early trails, where crews, 
going and coming, put up for the night. In Reynolusviile one 





LEO IRIEL: 


Home of Charles H. Prescott, at Prescottville. Mr. Prescott 
came in 1853 and was one of the pioneer lumbermen, send- 
ing many rafts to Pittsburgh. 
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of the first, and one of the largest, lumbering and rafting opera- 
tions was that conducted by Charles H. Prescott (for whom 
Prescottville was named), who came from Maine in 1853. His 
rafts were floated as far south as Cincinnati and Louisville, on 


the Ohio. 


zt 


Hopkins “Big Mill” located on Sandy Lick two miles below 
Reynoldsviile, and (below) its lumber yard. One of the 
largest in State. 








Though there was a small mill at Rathmel, the local 
market for sawed timber was too limited to permit large opera- 
tions. Just before the Civil War a mill was established at Sandy 
Valley and after the war a number of small ones near town. 
But the real cutting and sawing did not start until a quarter 
of a century later, about 1881, when the A. C. Hopkins interests of 
Lock Haven took over the Scott & Carrier mill two miles below 
Reynoldsville and commenced to produce sawed lumber on a 
huge scale. Not until then did the great timber cutting operations 
that denuded the Jefferson county hills commence. 


This, then, was the picture of life in Reynoldsville until 
the days of the Civil War. It was essentially a wilderness life. 
Wild animals were so abundant that the settler who needed meat 
had only to go to the door of his home and wait. Wolves were 
so plentiful that settlers were kept awake at night by their 
hungry howling. The air was filled at certain seasons by wild 
fowl flying north or south. Most noticeable until the ’70s were 
the wild pigeons, flying in such tremendous numbers that 
writers of the time claim the sky was darkened. The bird is 
now extinct. 


WHEN REBELLION RAGED 
The years of the Rebellion were hard ones in Rey- 
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Scott & Carrier Mill, 1878. One of the largest sawmill 


operations along the Sandy Lick (later became the “Big 
Mill’). 


noldsville. Feeling ran high; there was, particularly in the sec- 
tions a few miles south, considerable anti-union sentiment. A 
lady who lived as a child here, long after wrote: 

“IT remember coming to Reynoldsville in the farm 
wagon to celebrate the Fourth of July and seeing the boys in 
their uniform drilling and getting ready to go to the front. 
There was a martial band, heading the parade, then the captain 
and company of volunteers; then came the civilians, all marching 
to the tune of ‘Yankee Doodle. It finally became necessary to 
begin drafting and married men had to forsake their labor and 
family, their fields and flocks and rush to the front to put down 
the rebellion. School children called each other nigger bussers, 
copperheads, black Republicans, ete. The air that we breathed 
was fraught with the venom of war.” 

That feeling did not die with the close of the conflict. 
Hundreds of Winslow township men volunteered, assigned in the 
main to the 105th (Wildcat) Regiment, which made a magnifi- 
cent record in the Virginia campaigns and later at Gettysburg. 
These men, returning, were proud of their achievement. For 
forty years after the war they dominated the political and civic 
complexion of the land, including Reynoldsville and its sur- 
rounding territory. The reunions of the “Wildcat” Regiment, 
usually held in Reynoldsville, were annual events until the 
early years of the present century. Few men not directly or in- 
directly associated with the war or its survivors were ever elected 
to office while the G.A.R. existed. The last veteran of this war 
in Reynoldsville, E. L. Evans, died in- 1935; 


THE ERA OF COAL AND LUMBER 
1860-1890 


It is seldom possible to name a definite date that marks 
the change in public life, business or social customs. Before 
the Civil War Reynoldsville was a wilderness village. Twenty 
years later it had become a town of 1,400 and ten years more 
saw three thousand people here. The boom was based upon the 
development of the great coal deposits of the section and the 
cutting of the timber, both of which had to await the coming 
of the railroad in 1873. Yet timber had been floating down the 
Sandy Lick for almost thirty years, and coal was mined by 
Woodward Reynolds as early as 1847. 

At the close of the war America started to build rail- 
roads everywhere, and among other seemingly impossible places, 
a line that followed the Allegheny up its lordly course and then, 
from Red Bank sent a spur through the broken hill-country to 
Driftwood, twisting and winding unbelieveably through the 
rugged land on the crest of the Alleghenies. When it reached 
this section in 1873, the stage coach, the immigrant wagons, the 
covered freighters, vanished, the old pike itself was neglected. 
It grew rough, rocky, rutty—a name and nothing more. 

Modern Reynoldsville dates from the opening of traffic 
on the railroad, then known as the Allegheny Valley, later as 
the Low Grade Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. In 1873. 
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Weigh Scale Office and crew at Soldier Mine in 1900. The 
crew: Edward Jennings, Weigh Master; Verne C. Freas, 
Assistant; George H. Rea, Billing Clerk; C. H. Rea and 
Caesar Ferris, Scalers. 
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Tipple of Soldier Mine near Reynoidsville. Once ranked as 
the largest Bituminous coal mine in the world. 
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the town was incorporated as a borough, though it actually had 
only about 200 people. From that year its growth was extra- 
ordinary. That some of the greatest beds of coal in the world 
existed within a few miles of the town had long been known. 
Now it was possible to mine and ship it to market. Outside 
capital rushed in, and within a year coal was being shipped from 
the Diamond mine, north of town. The next few years saw the 
«opening of the Hamilton and Powers-Brown mines near town, 
<and the Pancoast mines, located further up the Sandy Lick. 
In 1885 Bell, Lewis & Yates, of Buffalo, entered the 
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Crowell’s Machine Shop in 1878. Later became the Herpel 
Brothers Foundry and Machine Shop. 


local field through purchase of the Hamilton and Powers-Brown 
interests and greatly expanded operations. In 1889 they opened 
the Big Soldier mine, claimed to have been for many years 
the largest bituminous mine in the world. It was operated under 
the management of the Hon. S. B. Elliott, a Reynoldsville man, 
who later achieved national fame as a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Commission. He retired from the management 
when the holdings were taken over by the Jefferson & Clearfield 
Coal & Iron Company in 1896. It is worthy of note that the 
first chain machine for mechanical mining of coal ever used in 
the United States was installed in Soldier mine. 
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J. & H. C. Deible Wagon Works as it appeared in 1878. This 
plant is now the oldest in Reynoldsville under continucus 
ownership and management of one family since establish- 


ment in 1875. 


Rear of Deible Plant, now a brick building. 
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RAPID GROWTH OF THE TOWN 


While these wer2 the chief operations, there were a 
score or more smaller companies and individuals in the same 
business in and around the town. Many of these supplied the 
demand for coal that developed locally with the establishment 
of other industries. When people flocked in by the hundred, 
to work in the mines, with their families, it created a demand 
for new homes and afforded a market for merchandise. Saw- 
mills, small and few before that time, appeared along every 
stream to manufacture lumber. Planing mills were started in 
-Reynoldsville and were busy day and night. J. & H. C. Deible 
-established a wagon factory; E. G. Clark had a cooperage plant; 
-the McCreight Brothers built a large grist mill at Prescottville; 
_D. J. Crowell built a machine shop and foundry (later owned 





Scene at the P.P RB. Station about 1890, when Hotel Busses 
met every passenger train. 


by the Herpel Brothers). To facilitate financial dealings, the 
first banks of deposit were opened by Oyster & Company and 
by F. K. Arnold and his associates. There were half a dozen 
hotels in operation by 1873; at least five attorneys and as many 
“physicians located in the borough; and a large wooden school 
house was built on upper Main street. 

It is true that the Main street of the town was unpaved, 
a mile of mud in the spring and of dust in the summer. It is true 
that it was then lined with quickly-built, cheaply-constructed 
wooden buildings, often (as in 1875) partially destroyed by fire, 
to fight which there were few facilities. But it was also true that 
in those early days Reynoldsville was the trading center for a 
territory that stretched from Luthersburg on the east to Brook- 
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Odd Fellows Reunion in Reynoldsville in 1892. Best known 
picture of business district of Reynoldsville as it appeared 
in the ’80s and ’90s, before Main Street was paved with plank. 


ville on the west; and farmers from the Big Run and Punxsu- 
tawney areas were constant patrons of the stores here. Many 
of the merchants, notably L. P. Seeley and Charles H. Gordon, 
accumulated fortunes reputed to have reached several hundred 
thousands of dollars. It is possible that, all things considered, 
the town was more prosperous in those early days than it has 
ever becn since. Everyone was employed who cared to work and 
there was a spirit of hope and enterprise everywhere. 

We have mentioned the coal industry as the chief source 
of the prosperity of the ’70s. The lumber business, so great in 
the later years, did not get under way on a large scale until 
the beginning of the ’80s. Then, with the establishment of the 
“Big Mill” at Hopkins, vast cutting operations started all around 
the town, and the Sandy Lick was filled for miles with logs 
floating to the mills. There were many contractors in the cutting 
of timber, but the largest of the:local firms was that of Degnan 
& McDonald, whose camps appeared at a dozen different places 
in the county and whose operations gave employment to many 
hundreds of men. 


AMUSEMENTS OF TH EARLY DAYS 


The social life of the community kept pace with the 
commercial growth. Albert Reynolds in 1875 built the Reynolds 
opera house, a place that played a large part in the lives of 
those who loved the drama, especially melo-drama, or music. 
For it was in the old Reynolds Opera that hundreds of youngsters 
first saw the perennial favorite, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or even 
some of the more popular plays of Shakespeare. It was there 
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also that there annually appeared such old-time favorites ‘as 
the Lou Dockstadter and Hi Henry Minstrels, to be greeted al- 
Ways with packed houses. In that period also the skating rink 
came into existence and there were at different times large build- 
ings erected for the purpose of skating, one on Main and the 
other on Hill street. Twice since this form of relaxation has en- 
joyed a return of popularity. * 


In those early days, and as late as 1910, the visits of 
large circuses every summer were events that were looked for- 
ward to, and that drew hundreds of patrons to the town for a 
-day’s relaxation. About 1900 these outfits commenced to travel 
in special railroad cars, but before they were transported by 
wagon and moved along the course of the turnpike. The arrival 
of the wagons, the setting up of the tents, and above all the 
parade that marked every day’s performance were things re- 
membered long by the boys and girls of the town. 

Nor was any spring complete without the visit of other 
traveling performers, such as “The Little German Band,” that 
played on every street for voluntary contributions, and the big, 
bewhiskered Swiss and Bulgarians who brought huge cinnamon- 
colored bears. They would take their stand in front of some 
popular hostelry (usually the Hotel Belnap) and a crowd would 
gather. The hat would be passed in advance and if enough silver 
was in it, the men would wrestle with the bears. The exhibi- 





In the ’90s one of the heralds of spring was the wrestling 
exhibitions of traveling performers with huge brown bears. 
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tions were exciting and worth the money. At night the men and 
bears would sleep together in some convenient shed and next 
day trudge along the dusty pike to another town. 

These things, along with the invariable celebration of 
the Fourth of July, Memorial Day and frequently the reunions 
of soldiers and lodges, furnished far more enjoyment to the 
people then than can now be realized. Never a celebration but 
that hemlock arches were erected over Main Street, the strains 
of the fife and rattling of the drums started the morning’s 
program, and in the afternoon came the parade, headed, always, 
by the Keystone Band. ‘ 





One of the many reunions of Mozomania Tribe of Red Men 
held in Reynoldsville. 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Religious bodies, many organized in the ’60s, became 
active. The Presbyterians built a church in what in now Snyder- 
town in 1872, forerunner of their present building on Main 
street, which was started in 1879. The Catholics also built their 
first church in the Snydertown district; building their present 
church on Main street in 1884. Prescottville was the site of 
the first Baptist church, where the congregation was organized 
about 1858. In 1887 they started erection of their present Main 
street building. The Methodists organized in Reynoldsville in 
1874, erecting a wooden church building in 1879:<It stood until 
1906, when the present brownstone building was* dedicated. The 
Lutherans organized here about 1880, building a church on 
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Jackson street four years later. In 1876 Charles H. Prescott and 
John H. Corbett erected the ‘‘Centennial Hall,” at corner of 
Main and Fourth streets, for the announced purpose of “provid- 
ing a suitable place for religious services.’’ In the next twenty 
or thirty years it had a peculiar and notable history. Almost. 
every church in town, at one time or another, used its second 
floor for regular or special services, and it was also the favorite. 
place for the holding of the huge political rallies that characterized 
the years after the Civil War. 





Prescottville Baptist Church, showing Baptismal Scene in 
Soldier Run. The building was erected in 1860. 


In this conjunction it should be noted that in the ’70s. 
and ’80s, and even later, religious revivals, particularly among: 
the Protestant bodies, were an important feature of local life. 
Sometimes the interest manifested by attendance and conversions 
reached astonishing proportions. Later it became the custom 
for the Protestant bodies to combine their efforts and hold the. 
union meetings (usually under direction of a visiting evangelist) 
in some of the town’s larger halls or in the theatre. 

The social spirit of the era was manifest again in the. 
number of lodges and fraternal societies that were organized. 
here in the ’80s and until the end of the century. It was a Rey- 
noldsville that was new and because most of the residents were 
but newly arrived, they sought companionship in lodges. At one- 
period there were between thirty and forty orders represented. 
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Famed Reynoldsville Keystone Band that won tournament 
at Buffalo in 1894. Top row—Georg?2 Beck, Paul Miller, Dave 
Reiter, Frank Evans, Amos Reiter, Fred Warren, Edward 
Kime, Walter Kinney, J. A. Blaydon. Middle row—Henry 
Nelson, Carlo Paganni, Adam Miller, Wiil W. Wiley (Mana- 
ger), Everett Dickey, William Robertson. Evcttom row— 
Dorsey Neale, Richardson Ramsey (Leader), George Geisler, 
Jesse BPracey, George Miller, “Deacon” Messick. (Frank D. 
Smith, also a member, not in group). 


in the town, some of them with membership running into the 
hundreds. The veterans of the war, organized as the Grand Army 
of the Republic, and the Sons of Veterans, took prominent parts 
in the observance of Decoration Day and the Fourth of July. 
In connection with both, a grove, located along the Sandy Lick 
Creek, near the foot of Pleasant Avenue (long since abandoned 
and forgotten) was the scene of many a rousing cel-bration. The 
parade would end there; there would be speeches, a bean bake 
and public dinner (usually served by the Women’s Relief Corps) 
and in the evening there was certain to be a square dance and 
sometimes fireworks. The same place witnessed many camp- 
meetings in the earlier days of the town. 


THE TANNERY COMES 


We have stated that the lumber industry got into full 
sway in 1881, affording work to many thousand men in the 
section. In the same year, and partly because the lumber opera- 
tions made bark available in large quantities, a large tannery 
was built on the west side of town (then known as Ohiotown). 
The owners, P. K. Grim & Son, soon sold to Hall & Vaughn, 
and they in turn to the Elk Tanning Company. This industry 
was second in importance only to the coal mines. It brought 
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many families of fine character from Eastern Pennsylvania, ex- 
pericnced in the work, and a large portion of what is now the 
Third Ward of Reynoldsville was built by men employed at this 
plant. A complement of the work at the plant was the demand 
for bark. For years one of the most familiar sights in Reynolds- 
ville was that of wagons loaded high with bark, being taken 
to the tannery for use in tanning leather. 

Another industry started in 1878 was the Sykes, Allis 
& Moorehouse woolen mill, also situated on the west side of the 
Sandy Lick Creek. It was a large wooden structure which burned 
in 1893 and was rebuilt on Jackson Street. 

In 1888 the town of Reynoldsville had reached a stage 
of permanence that demanded municipal conveniences. The Rey- 
noldsville Water Company was organized with local capital, a 
franchise was granted, pipes laid, and with the completion of 
the pumping house and building of a dam at the head of Fifth 
Street, water was served to the public. 

In the last year of the decade of the ’80s two other 
events happened that were of lasting importance. The first was 
the coming of natural gas to the area around Reynoldsville. The 
pipes were laid from the northern part of Jefferson county in 
1889 and gas actually turned into the lines in April of 1890. 
Until then the streets and the homes had been lighted with 
kerosene. The second event was a catastrophe known nationally 
as the “Johnstown Flood.” In the same week that the dam broke 
at Johnstown, in April, 1889, the dam at Sabula gave way. Its 
waters poured down the Sandy Lick Valley and spread over the 
lowlands to heights never reached before, and never exceeded 
afterwards until, possibly, the great flood of 1936. The damage 
in and around Reynoldsville amounted to several thousand dollars 
in the latter instance and led to efforts to have the Sandy Lick 
straightened by the Federal government. 

It was in 1889 also that the coal mining industry around 
Reynoldsville reached its climax in importance. In that year 
the mine at Soldier was opened. Output later reached as high 
as 2,000,000 tons annually and it was believed to have been at 
that time the largest bituminous coal operation in the world. 


PICTURE OF REYNOLDSVILLE IN THE ’80s 


Before going further, it may be of interest to make 
a brief survey of life in Reynoldsville as it was before the 
coming of gas, electricity, paved roads and the telephone. The 
Reynoldsville of the 1880s and the early 1890s was no more 
like the town of today than day is like night. The transformation 
is startling. 

People coming into town in those days did not roll into 
the place over magnificent highways in their own cars and at 
any hour they chose. They came by train and alighted at a 
rather dingy station (that has since been torn down). They had 
their choice of walking up street or taking one of the several 
hotel buses that, like the ‘“‘Toonerville trolley,’ met all the 
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The Belnap House, built in 1874 by H. S. Belnap at Corner 
of Main and Fourth Streets. For years the town’s targest hotel 


trains. If he chose to walk he would have found old wooden 
sidewalks leading from the station, a rickety old iron bridge 
over the Sandy Lick, and when he crossed this he would have 
picked his way, if it was raining, through mud ankle deep, or 
through dust inches deep in mid-summer. If he chanced to ar- 
rive at night, he would have found his way by the light of gas 
jets that stood at each corner (and even these came only in 
1890). His walk, at times, would have been over a sidewalk that 
stood on trestles. Of hotels he had ample choice, for there were 
seven at one time. If the traveler came on a Saturday afternoon 
or evening, he would have witnessed at least one fist fight, pos- 
sibly two or three before he reached the center of town. 

On his way up street, he would have seen but one 
brick building (the old Reynolds Hotel) until he came to Third 
Street (though there were two more above that). Along both 
sides of Main street he would have seen wooden structures, 
usually with porches over the sidewalk, most of which have 
since been wiped out by fire. There was no trolley then, but it 
did come in 1902. In daytime he would have seen along the 
streets, everywhere, horses and wagons. The hitching post stood 
in front of almost every store. 

If he wanted to go anywhere after his arrival, he would 
have been referred to any one of a half a dozen liveries. He 
would have taken a horse and buggy and it would have taken 
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him a day to get out into the country to any of the lumber or 
mining v.llages and back again. There were no auios then, only 
the horse, and it was something more than a beast of burden. 
It was the height of many a man’s ambition to have his own 
trotter or pacer and drive it up and down Main strest, o2ccasion- 
ally racing’ with others. His road was not often smooth, for there 
was no paving until 1893, and then it was of plank on Main 
street. Pati ithe, . 
| About that time, also, he found it necessary to keep 
a sharp watch when crossing a street. Everyone had started to 
ride a bicycle. They were as thick on Main street for many 
years as mosquitoes on the flats of the Sandy Licka*A*- Bicycle 
Club was formed that took long Sunday runs. Some riders had 
the hardihood to attempt long distance trips. The man who made 
a “century run’ had something to boast about. 

Farther up Main street he would have found the school 
building, a large, eight-room wooden affair that has since been 
torn down. Had he crossed the Sandy Lick again to “Ohiotown,” 
he would have found another four room wooden school building. 
It burned later. 

In the evening it is just possible that he might have 
heard the strains of a band. It was a good one always, for from 
the first days of the village the “Silver Cornet Band,” under 
Dick Ramsey, had been famed. There was also a band at Pres- 
cottville that came down to play. Once in a while, for special 
occasions, there would be heard the stirring sounds of fife and 
drum, a souvenir of war days. : 

Not until 1882 was there a telephone in Reynoldsville, 
and its use was not general until ten year later. Gas came in 
1890. An electric light plant for public illumination in 1901. The 
auto did not come until 1903 when two men, A. B. Weed and 
Casper F. Hoffman bought cars on the same day. The number 
gradually increased over the next dozen years, but it was not 
until the early 1920s that they appeared on the streets and 
highways by the hundreds. 


REYNOLDSVILLE IN THE ’90s 
An Extraordinary Era 


We have now reached a stage in the history of Rey- 
noldsville that demands a brief review. Like 1860, the year 
1890 was in many ways the beginning of a new era. The years 
from 1873 to 1890 were years of rapid growth, dom/’nated by 
the coal, lumber and tanning industries, all made possible by 
the coming of the railroad in the early ’70s. Millions of logs had 
floated down the Sandy Lick, there were sawmills, large and 
small, in every valley, and untold millions of tons of the finest 
soft coal in the world had been mined and sent out to the 
markets of the nation. 

The pines and hemlocks were still falling before the 
woodsman’s axe in 1890, but more noticeable were the great 
clouds of smoke that often rolled over the town from the slash- 
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ings of the lumbermen, denoting the completion of operations. 
The greatest coal operation in the world had just been started, 
but about the same time marches oi striking miners became 
frequent and great mass meetings of workers, addressed by such 
men as “Billy” Wilson (later to become Secretary of Labor under 
President Wilson) were common. Demand for public improve- 
ments became more insistent and there seemed in the air a 
feeling that the old had gone forever and a new Reynoldsville 
had to be created. It was this spirit that made distinctive the 
era of the ’90s in Reynoldsville—-an era of transition, of re- 
building, of promotion, of enterprise unequalled in the history 
of any other town in Pennsylvania. 

At the beginning of this era, Reynoldsville was a village 
of wood, without gas, electricity, sewage or paved streets. Busi- 
ness it had, possibly in as large volume as now. At the close 
of the era of the ’90s, after the turn of the century, the business 
section of the town had been rebuilt of brick, the streets had 
been paved, gas and electricity were available to every home. 
a sewage system covered the town and trolley lines connected 
the place with other populous centers. 

Until 1890 the community was sustained by coal and 
timber. A few decades later it had not only the coal and lumber, 
the tannery and woolen mill of earlier days, but two brick 
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One of the town’s early woodworking plants stood at corner 
of Worth and Tenth Streets, built by M. R. Reyonlds, later 
owned by the Thompsons. Clark’s Barrel Stave Plant stood 
next to it, the Aiman, later Pentz, planing mill almost opposite. 
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plants, a silk mill, a steel plant, a macaroni plant, a woodwork- 
ing plant, a glass plant, wherein was developed a method of 
manufacture that revolutionized the glass business throughout 
the world, and a variety of smaller institutions. All of these 
things, moreover, were developed by home men, with home 
capital, or were made possible by the assistance given by home 
capital. The industries established in Reynoldsville during that 
glorious period of enterprise should have guaranteed prosperity 
and increasing population. That some were more promising in 
their conception that their realization is history; but that fact 
in no way reflects on the daring, the energy and the enterprise 
of the generation that sought to give Reynoldsville its “place 
in the sun.” 

Not in Pennsylvania, possibly not in the United States, 
can you find a community that made a more magnificent gesture 
towards insuring growth, and prosperity; that risked more fi- 
nancially in proportion to population; that accomplished as much 
with such limited resources as the people of Reynoldsville dur- 
ing the period from 1890 to 1907. 

It is passing strange that though millions of dollars were 
made by the development of the coal and timber around Rey- 
noldsville, comparatively little of the money stayed here. The 
Reynoldsville in the ’90s was a workingman’s town. There was 
not a really wealthy man in it, and as late as 1910 it was es- 
timated that the men whose wealth totaled more than ten 
thousand dollars could be counted on the fingers of two hands. 

That fact had both good and bad aspects. It made for 
sociability, for all were about on the same level—the farmer, 
the miner, the lumberman, the merchant—all had a good living 
but they had little more. There was no snobbery where all were 
accustomed to shirt sleeves. On the other hand, the lack of 
money concentration in families prevented the establishment of 
industries by individuals, such as were witnessed in many sur- 
rounding towns. It led, inevitably, to the idea of co-operation 
when time showed the necessity for diversified employment if 
the town was to be permanent. In that fact lies the keynote of 
all that happened in Reynoldsville in the era we are considering. 

To understand the extraordinary industrial movement 
of the time, you must know the conditions that preceded it. It 
was a period when business in the main was still conducted 
by individuals, or groups of individuals, and corporations, as 
we know them, were still in their infancy. It is characteristic 
of new sections that the first settlers, the first men to embark 
in business, belong as a rule to one of two classes: Those who 
have failed to gain a foothold in older communities and come 
to the new one to get a new start; and those whose more ad- 
venturous natures impel them to rush into new territory in 
the hope of greater gains. In both cases, hope surges high, 
leading them to do and dare in a way foreign to the men who 
come later, when conditions are staid and settled. 

That was the case in Reynoldsville. Strong characters 
abounded and left their impress on its life and institutions. They 
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embarked in new enterprises with an abandon that is interesting 
in the light of their poverty of capital and compared with the 
caution of later generations. They had implicit faith in the life 
and prosperity of Reynoldsville. No man dreamed that it would 
be possible to exhaust the huge beds of coal near town in a 
hundred years. 

Believing this, it was with something of a shock that 
about 1890 citizens woke up to the disagreeable fact that several 
of the mines on the borders of the town had been worked out; 
that miners living in the town were moving to other operations; 
and that engineers wcre estimating that the life of even the 
largest of the local operations (due to the introduction of 
mechanical machines for mining) would not exceed another 
forty or fifty years. They had seen the lumber recede from its 
position of leadership to comparative unimportance in the 
county; they had seen the thriving sawmill villages fade away 
as completely as though they had never existed; and the mer- 
chants already felt the effects of the contracted buying power. 

There was no immediate change, there seldom is. There 
was in truth an outburst of civic activity and improvement that 
seemed to defy the possibility of disaster. They hurled magnifi- 
cent defiance at danger, these men of the ’90s, and the reward 
of their daring was a renewal of public confidence among the 
people. ‘‘Co-operation” became the watchword of the hour and 
such was the spirit of the community that it ne2ded little 
agitation to start any project going. It was in those years that 
the corporate form of ownership was becoming widely adopted. 
In Reynoldsville few had much, but collectively there was a 
great deal of money available, the accumulation of earlier years 
of prosperity. The feeling grew that Reynoldsville must work 
out its own salvation and that it was every citizen’s duty to help. 

In the year 1897 this feeling took definite form and 
there was staged and carried to conclusion the first of those 
great community campaigns that resulted in bringing to Rey- 
noldsville the most varied line of industries possessed by any 
town in the section. 


HEROIC EFFORT TO GET NEW INDUSTRIES 


The initial movement took the form of a project to 
secure a silk mill. At that time there were very few such mills 
in the western end of the state. Eastern capitalists agreed to 
erect and manage the mill if Reynoldsville people would sub- 
scribe $60,000 in stock. With the promise of 7 per cent dividends, 
the money was subscribed. In a few months there stood on the 
hill south of town a fine brick building, equipped with machinery, 
ready for operation. Its opening was mad2 a community event. 

The success of this venture fired the imagination of 
the people. It had meant so little to any one and the results in 
employment and money flowing into business channels were 
sO apparent that no one doubted the town had found a royal 
road to permanence and prosperity. The next ventures came in 
the form of brick plants. The Reynoldsville Brick and Tile 
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Grist Mill at Prescottville built in 1877 by T. and S. M. Mc- 
Creight, members of a pioneer family in county. 


Company was established in 1910, and a year later the Rey- 
noldsville Clay Manufacturing Company was organized. Both 
built plants on. the hill south of town. 

In the summer of 1899, just after the silk mill had 
got going and while enthusiasm for new industries was at its 
height, there struck the town one of the most extraordinary 
men who ever trod its streets, bar none. There was some mystery 
about his past, but few made any inquiry. With a wave of his 
hand he seemed to create confidence in his ability to establish 
industry. On the basis of that confidence, plus the belief that 
he represented wealthy ‘“‘Eastern capitalists,” many thousands 
of dollars were subscribed to projects that he sponsored; and if 
in the end it was found that he was sadly lacking in cash him- 
self, it must yet stand to his credit that the things he established 
were essentially sound, were carried out with expedition and 
success that, aside from a_ salary he could have personally 
profited only by the ultimate success of the projects he fostered. 
The various plants he started remained for many years after 
he departed, giving employment to hundreds. He unquestionably 
had experience as a promoter before reaching Reynoldsville and 
he found here an unexpectedly fertile field for his work. 

His name was E. A. F=rrin and originally he came here 
with the intention of getting an electric light franchise and 
another for an electric trolley line. Council granted both. In 
the end the electric light company and plant materialized and 
the town for the first time had modern illumination and power. 
The trolley franchise lapsed and was eventually secured by 
another company. 
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While dickering for the electric light franchise, this man 
had heard the wish expressed for more industries. He quickly 
fathered a move to get them. The first was a project to start a 
glass plant. The board of trade co-operated, public solicitation 
was made, and in a surprisingly short time announcement was 
made that the stock of the Star Glass Company had been sub- 
scribed and that a glass plant would be built. It was, giving 
employment to 150 men. There was an influx of new families, 
and consequent building of more homes. 


WHEN CONFIDENCE REIGNED SUPREME 


There seemed no longer any doubt of the future of 
Reynoldsville. A silk mill, two brick plants in town and an- 
other at Meredith, close by, a glass plant, a butter and cheese 
plant, several wood-working plants, an electric light plant as- 
sured and a trolley line to other towns planned—they had reason 
for elation, these men of the ’90s. Home money and home effort 
had brought it all and they were just starting. “Prosperity Has 
Come” and “We're Getting There’ were two large headings in 
a local paper of the time. 

All that happened as the old century died and a 
new one was born. Expectation mounted high; and assurance. 
With confidence reigning, larger business blocks were built and 
modern stores opened; finer churches were planned and some 
of the town’s best homes date from this period. It affected as 
well the intellectual life of the people. Lecture courses were 
inaugurated and men of the fame and calibre of Champ Clark, 
Russell Conwell, Senator Ben Tillman and Senator Dolliver 
were brought here. A Governor of the State, Daniel H. Hastings, 
addressed a graduating class in the high school. 

Rumors of new projects filled the air. “There is a 
prospect,” the local newspaper would say, ‘‘of another industry 
coming that will pay $8,000 per month.’ Again, ‘‘We learn 
that negotiations are under way between the board of trade 
and outside capitalists for a plant that will have a pay roll of 
$5,000 per month.’ There was talk of another tile plant, of a 
match plant, of a co-operative glass plant, of a trolley line 
to Oil City, of an air-line railroad from New York to Chicago 
that ‘‘would pass through Reynoldsville.’”’ A company started 
to drill the section for gas, financed by home men. When the old 
woolen mill burned, there was an immediate formation of a 
new company and a new, better building was built. It was all 
like magic, and so easy apparently, this co-operative way of 
doing things; where everybody put a shoulder to the wheel and 
few risked much. They quarreled, these men of the ’90s, as 
strong men will, usually over questions of management and 
positions with the company that their own money had financed. 
But steadily the town was growing. 

In the year 1903 there was a lull in the activity; a 
period of rest and consolidation while the people adjusted them- 
selves to their new status as a manufacturing, rather than a 
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mining and lumbering community. It was a unique period in 
the town’s history this, following the coming of the silk mill, 
the brick and glass plant. People of strange French names came 
to supervise the learners at the silk mill; and people with 
stranger Belgian names came to work in the glass plant. The 
earlier arrivals of Italians and Slavs had not yet lost their in- 
dividuality and the streets and stores of the town presented a 
somewhat cosmopolitan appearance. Free spenders were most 
of these people, as had been the miners and woodsmen before 
them. Every available house and apartment in the town was 
rented; every possible place of business, from basements to third 
floors, was occupied. The town prospered. The days of the dusty 
Main street, of the glorious celebrations of the Fourth, of the 
lodge parades beneath evergreen arches, all the things charac- 
teristic of early and more simple community life, were passing. 

The glory of the town as a mining center was fading, 
but that did not mean that coal production, as a factor in local 
prosperity, had ceased. It was only anticipation of future ex- 
haustion, caused by abandonment of several operations near 
town, that caused uneasiness. At that time, and for many years 
thereafter, there were still in operation mines at Soldier, Wi- 
shaw and Eleanora, to mention only three of the largest within 
a short radius of the town. Thousands of dollars continued to 
come into the channels of trade from this source alone. 

In addition there was opened in 1904 the Panther Run 
mines at Pardus, occupying a new field, with a new company, 
a new group of miners and a new hamlet. In this operation 
the public had no stake, as in the case of the factories, but 
it powerfully affected sentiment in the area. It encouraged private 
enterprise, for in the same year there was established in Rey- 
noldsville a macaroni factory employing two score mn. and a 
number of smailer plants, dependent on local pa:ronege, col- 
lectively employing many score. 


SUPREME EFFORT TO GET “STEEL PLANT” 


Also in 1904 came the supreme effort of “the men of 
the ’90s” to assure permanence for Reynoldsville. It was to 
secure a metal fabricating plant that had previously been in 
business in Pittsburgh, that was supposed to have an established 
trade, and was popularly known as the Steel Plant. To get it. 
involved the raising of a very large sum for a town that had 
already subscribed so much to projects of like nature. 

By this time the technique for raising money was 
thoroughly understood; the committees more experienced; the 
promoters bolder. In the campaign to raise money for this venture 
were witnessed methods never used before, such as public meet- 
ings, demands upon the business men rather than appeals, and 
the declaration that it was the obligation of all property owners 
to subscribe to stock, even if they had to borrow the money. 
It was the climax of community spirit. It was justified only by 
the undoubted belief of the promoters in the merit of the 
proposition. Had the project proved successful, all would have 
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been well. When, years later, things went wrong, these methods 
proved the basis for much ill feeling. The plant. the American 
Production Company, was secured, and at the time the feeling 
was one of elation. It was to employ 300 men and the directorate 
was to be composed of Reynoldsville men, though its manager, 
Charles McSherry, came with the plant from Pittsburgh. 

With the securing of this plant there closed, in the 
history of Reynoldsville, an extraordinary chapter; a chapter 
without parallel in the State. The “steel plant’? was the last 
of the industries secured for the town by popular subscription; 
though it was by no means the last of the attempts made to 
secure new plants to give employment. Many came later, but 
they came through other means, as shall be noted. 


REYNOLDSVILLE PIONEERS IN FLAT GLASS 


Of that which developed later one incident deserves 
mention in this connection: first, because the men involved were 
wholly of the generation of the ’90s; and second, it proves beyond 
cavil the courage, the insight and the capacity of these men for 
enterprise. It concerns the group that financed the Star Glass 
plant. Long after the original promoter had faded from memory, 
when the business had fallen wholly into the hands of home 
men, changes in the world of industry made hand-blown glass 
unprofitable. Alone, limited in capital as they were, these men 
undertook to develop a machine for the drawing of flat glass 
that, if successful, would revolutionize the manufacture of 
window glass in the world. They investigated a process invented 
by Irving W. Colburn and which was then in an experimental 
stage at Franklin, Pa. They decided to make the venture, brought 
the machine to the Star Glass plant in Reynoldsville in 1909 
and in the course of the next few years worked day and night 
to perfect it. They knew the importance of their work, that it 
was an enterprise that companies much stronger had hesitated 
to attempt. But they knew that success would mean millions 
and domination of the glass market of America. 

The tragedy was that after they had risked all, after 
they had seen their judgment vendicated, and they stood on 
the threshold of success, they ran short of money, saw their 


dreams shattered by the rap of the sheriff's hammer. Another... 


concern, in another section, enjoyed eventually the fruits of 
their enterprise. The flat-glass process now used by the. largest 
window-glass making companies in America is essentially that 
which had its origin in the Star Glass plant in Reynoldsville. 

We have devoted particular attention to this chapter 
in Reynoldsville’s history because it was distinct in every way 
from the pioneer era before and from the period of consolidation 
and reorganization that followed. The example of this vigorous 
generation in seeking for new industries has never been for- 
gotten. Repeatedly later generations have worked for more, 
sometimes with success. 
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POPULATION OF TH2 COMMUNITY 


We have said that when Reynoldsville was incorporated 
as a borough in 1873 it had approximately 200 people. By 1880 
it had reached 1,410; by 1890 2,789; in 1900 it was 3,435, and 
in 1910, 3,189. These figures may be slightly misleading, how- 
ever, for what is now the Third Ward of the borough was 
originally known as Ohiotown and had 774 people in 1900 and 
933 residents in 1910. These figures, added, would have given 
the town a population of 4,209 in 1900; and of 4,122 in 1910. 
The west side, which had been incorporated as a borough in 
1893, was consolidated with Reynoldsville borough in 1914. The 
census figures of 1920, showing both together, were 4,116; 3,480 
in 1930 and 3,675 in 1940. Figures just released indicate that the 
1950 census will show 3,568 residents. 

Also, in estimating the population as it affected local 
business, consideration must be given to Winslow township. In 
1920 the U. S. census credits it with 3,559 residents; in 1930 
with 2,472; in 1940 with 2,549. 


THE YEARS OF TROUBLE 


The twenty years following the building of the “steel 
plant’ in Reynoldsville were not altogether happy ones. The 
new company encountered difficulty almost from the start of 
operation and eventually the bondholders foreclosed. The local 
loss was wide-spread and heavy and definitely altered sentiment 
and confidence in Reynoldsville for years after. Nor was this 
concern the only casualty. It was a period when economic con- 
ditions in the nation were undergoing transformation. Great 
trusts were being organized. Smaller companies in many lines 
had hard going. Among the first to suffer in Reynoldsviile were 
those engaged in the woolen mill business. in the boom years 
a second mill had been built here, located on Mabel street. 
George W. Sykes was its active head, David Wheeler the 
financial backer. Heroic efforts were made to keep both mills 
going when stagnant conditions developed. In the end both 
suspended. The silk mill, so promising in the beginning, changed 
hands several times, the great firm of Tata & Sons eventually 
getting possession and operating it. But the original stockholders 
lost all. 

When the two brick plants in Reynoldsville (and an- 
other at Meredith) were started, few industries had brighter 
prospects. In addition to the regular demand for building brick. 
hundreds of progressive communities had started to pave their 
streets and entering highways. At the time brick was universally 
used for paving. Around Reynoldsville were some of the finest. 
and largest tested beds of shale in the state. Just about that 
time came the development of the concrete industry and its 
application to road paving. The demand for brick, as a paving 
product, vanished. The Reynoldsville Clay Manufacturing Com- 
pany was reorganized within a few years and eventually sold 
to Thomas E. Evans, who specialized in building tile, and also 
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added a poitery, managed by Matthew Caldwell. The Reynolds- 
ville Brick and Tile Company, under the management of Clyde 
C. Murray, prospered for many years, devoting its attention to 
building brick exclusively. In 1918 Mr. Murray died and two 
years later the plant was sold to the Hydraulic Press Brick 
Company. It operated full for a time, but was eventually closed 
and dismantled. 

We have written before of the troubles encountered 
by the Star Glass Company and its pioneering efiorts in develop- 
ing a flat-glass making machine. It was in this period, also. 
that the lumber industry started to diminish in importance, the 
timber having been cut. Most of the mills were dismantled and 
in the places where mills and villages had _ stood, there re- 
mained, after a few years, hardly a trace. 





Scene of total destruction following great fire of Octcber, 
1901, that started in Tapper’s Livery on Main Street 


MAIN STREET REBUILT 


Yet, as we said, things in a community do not change 
from one condition to another, either for good or bad, over 
night. Possibly at no time, except in the boom decade that fol- 
lowed the building of the railroad in the ’70s, did Reynoldsville 
give more visible evidence of prosperity and confidence in the 
future. From 1897 to 1905 the old wooden buildings along 
Main street disappeared rapidly and in their place arose the 
modern brick and _ stone structures that we see today. The 
Imperial Hotel had been built in 1897. In 1902 two of the iargest 
department stores in the county, the Bing-Stoke and Milliren 
stores, were started in buildings especially erected for the pur- 
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Picture taken about 1893, just after paving of Main Street 
with plank. North side of Main Street, between Third and 
Fourth Streets. 


pose. Main street, paved with plank in 1893, was repaved with 
brick in 1905. In 1896 a large new school house had been built, 
which burned in 1902 and was rebuilt at once. In 1902 the con- 
gregation of St. Mary’s parish erected a parochial school building 
on Jackson street. The West Reynoldsville wooden school build- 
ing burned in 1908 and was immediately replaced with one of 
brick. The Methodists razed their original wooden building and 
replaced it with one of stone, dedicated in 1906. 

In the business world the private bank in which the 
Seeley, Arnold and Alexander interests had long been dominant, 
was nationalized in 1905 under the name of the Peoples National 
Bank. A new modern building was erected. Another group or- 
ganized the Reynoldsville Banking and Trust Company, with 
David Wheeler as president. It later became the Citizens National 
Bank. The First National Bank had been organized in 1893, and 
under the able management of John H. Kaucher had prospered. 
In the end the Citizens bank was consolidated with the Peoples 
bank, under the latter name. The assets of the Peoples bank, 
in 1936, were bought by the First National Bank. The latter 
institution then moved from its original home at corner of 
Main and Fourth streets to the former Peoples building, re- 
modeled and re-equipped its interior and made it one of the 
most modern banking institutions in the county. 

The year 1908 was also notable from the fact that it 
marked the establishment of the A. T. McClure Glass Company, 
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a concern that, starting small, has expanded steadily throughout 
the years, ex.enaing its sales territory far beyond state lines, 
and adding the manufacture of mirrors to its products. Another 
plant important in the building industry, The Woodwork Supply 
Company, was established about 1897 by James V. Young, later 
owned and op<rated by the late Clarence H. Paiterson. 

In 1907 the road from Reynoldsville to Rathmel and up 
the valley towards DuBo’‘s, was paved. It was a significant event, 
for this was one of the first road projects ever authorized in 
Jefferson county, the township supervisors and county repre- 
sentatives co-overating. 


THE FIRST OLD HOME WEEK 


The year 1907 was notable in the history of the com- 
munity from the fact that in August of that year was held an 
Old Homa Week that attracted crowds reliably estimated at 
over 15,000—an enormous number in the days before autos 
and good roads. The event had significance from the fact that 
there were still living at tl * time a few of the men who were 
residents here in “*“e wild. iess days before the Civil War, 
and many hundrea. who came in the boom days of the town 
in the ’70s and ’80s. The celebration was sponsored by a group 
of the younger men, but they were wise enough to solicit the 
aid of the older people. The result was that the exhibits of 
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Originai Old Home Week Celebration in Reynoldsville in 1907. 
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old photographs, the museum of relics, the displays of ox- 
drawn teams, of ancient wagons and fire equipment, the special 
religious services devoted to the older people, revived for a 
few days the memory and spirit of an age that was rapidly 
passing. 


THE COMING OF THE BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


The Old Home Week had been carried through by a 
group of men who had little or no connection with the in- 
dustrial movements of the twenty years preceding. The troubles 
that followed that burst of activity had somewhat demoralized 
the morale of the town and there was no longer a board of 
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Group of Reynoldsville citizens visiting Blaw Plant after 
it came to Reynoldsville in 1910. 
In the group: James W. Gillespie, Will W. Wiley, Francis 
Yost, Harry L. McEntire, Father T. Brady, Timothy Shughrou, 
A. C. Fish, Joe C. Williams, Fred J. Butler, George W. Stoke, 
John (Marks) Conser, J. R. Milliren, W. W. Higgins, J. W. 
Cunningham, Judson Humphrey, A. P. King, J. M. Dailey, 
James K. Johnston, A. Z. Snyder, Will H. Bell, Jarvis D. 
Williams, Joe Schillace, Harry Copping, Dr. H. B. King, Dr. 
Thomas F. Nolan, Henry Priester, M. J. Farrell, S. M. Mc- 
Creight, Perry B. Love, George McGrady, Edward Gooder, 
Albert M. Smith, E. G. Clark. (Center first row stand Plant 
Superintendent Hursh and an engineer from Pittsburgh office.) | 
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trade. The Old Home Week group, enthused by their success, at 
once formed a new body, called the Business Men’s Association, 
to carry on the work of securing new industries. For a time 
there was little to show for the work, but eventually contact 
was made with a real prospect. 


The plant of the American Production Company had 
suspended and the property was in the hands of bondholders. 
In Rankin, Pa., a company had been formed to develop an 
idea in making steel forms for concrete work. It was then called 
Blaw Collapsible Steel Centering Company and had the 
backing of the wealthy Lehman family and _ others in 
Pittsburgh. They were induced to send representatives to 
Reynoldsville to look over the idle ‘“‘steel plant.’ For months 
little developed, but eventually they became seriously interested. 
Through the work of the Association a deal was consummated. 
In 1910 the plant was moved from Rankin to Reynoldsville and 
quickly became one of the most important industries in the 
county. The demand for their product expanded rapidly and in 
a few years it became necessary to consider enlarging the plant. 
In the meantime other steel fabricating companies had been 
absorbed by the Blaw company. The new members of the com- 
pany were strongly prejudiced in favor of the Pittsburgh area 
as the more advantageous location for a steel fabricating com- 
pany. In 1913 the company moved its equipment to Blawnox, 
where they erected a new plant. In the years since this cor- 
poration has grown to be one of the largest concerns of its 
kind in America. Wall street places a valuation of approximately 
$23,000,000 on its stock. The departure of this company was a 
heavy blow to the economic foundations of Reynoldsville. 


But while the town lost an industry, it gained one about 
the same time. The Pennsylvania Burial Case Company, organized 
with local money, established its plant on Industrial Hill and 
proved one of the best and most dependable of all the industries 
that have ever operated here. 


In 1912 the Greenblatt Brothers, of New York, came 
to Reynoldsville. Originally they took over the Reynoldsville 
woolen mill on Jackson street. Later they bought the Sykes 
Woolen Mill on Mabel street, converting it into an asbestos 
manufacturing plant. Here again it was Reynoldsville’s fortune 
to see an industry, practically unknown in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, developed, just as, years before, it had pioneered in silk 
and flat glass. But in this, as in the case of the Blaw Steel 
Company, it saw a business grow so rapidly (due to war demand 
and the rapid extension of motor car building) that in a few 
years a larger plant was required. A war-built plant at North 
Brookfield, Mass., was discovered, offered at far less than a new 
plant could have been erected here, and the company moved to 
that place in 1920. Thus twice in a few years Reynoldsville 
lost through no fault of its own, excellent industries. 
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THE WATER PLANT PURCHASED 


In 1913 the borough limits were greatly extended. All 
of that section south of town on which the indusir:ial planis had 
been built since 1897 was annexed, and also a large ar-a along 
upper Fourth street. About the same time it became evident 
that the public water system, privately owned and operaied, 
was likely to pass into the hands of outside interests. A move- 
ment was started for municipal ownership and in 1915 the 
borough acquired complete control by purchase. 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR AND AFTER 


After the entrance of the United Siates :nto the First 
World War in 1917, approximately 130 young men from Rey- 
noldsville, and 120 from Winslow township, were inducted into 
the service. It is estimated that half of these saw service in 
Europe, or in the Navy at various points around the globe 
Large numbers were in France and many participated in the 
heavy fighting in the Argonne Forest and at Chateau Thierry. 

The local ktoys killed in battle in Franc: were Fred 
Mohney, Ansel McMillen, Millard T. Alderton and Thomas Max- 
well. Others wounded in action or dying in European hospitals 
were Charles Dehart, John Coxson and John Laird, while Chris- 
topher Latz died in America from gassing received in the 
Argonne. While in training at camps in the United States, the 
following gave their lives, either through accidents or disease: 
John Anderson, Fred Wheeler, Guy Wells, James Woodring and 
Richard Nesbet. 


THE TRAGIC YEAR OF THE FLU 


Just at the close of the war, in 1918, a terrible epidemic 
of influenza, briefly labeled “the flu,” swept over the world. 
But for the excitement caused by the cessation of hostilities in 
the global crisis at the time, this scourge would have excited 
historical interest as great as that of the deaily plagues that 
swept Europe and Asia in the middle ages. 

The flu swept the nation then, but in no section were 
its ravages more intense and the proportion of deaths greater 
than in the region around Reynoldsville, notably in the hamlet 
of Wishaw, south of town. It was then a busy, thriving mining 
center with a population of almost 400 souls. In a brief six 
weeks death came to one in every four and orphans roamed 
the streets of Wishaw as they did in old Kazan. Only ten people 
in the village escaped attack. Scenes around the village were 
not unlike those behind the battle lines in war. The attack was 
quick and deadly. Medical aid was of little avail. Churches, 
school houses, even private homes were turned into hospitals; 
Red Cross supplies were sent to the place, doctors, nurses and 
attendants were sent in by the State. Ambulances and hearses 
were constantly on the move. 

What went in in that village was duplicated in Rey- 
noldsville, the center of activities in trying to extend aid. 
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Schools, churches, theatres were closed. People were forbidden 
to congregate on the street. The school houses were converted 
into hospitals, volunteer crews of nurses ministered to the sick. 
Business was paralyzed. Often so many of the merchants and 
their clerks were sick that the stores were closed. Hearses moved 
continuously to the burial grounds. There were few mourners, 
for public services were forbidden. In one burial ground the 
bodies arrived so fast that separate graves were impossible and 
one lor¢ trench was dug, where caskets were laid side by side. 
Many of these were re-interred later. 

Neither before nor since has there been anything like 
it. The plague passed in November, coincident with peace in the 
world. But even now, thirty years later, it is remembered with 
horror by those .who witnessed it, or who saw their relatives 
and friends stricken. 


THE ERA OF ROAD BUILDING 


The years that followed the First World War were 
marked by great and ravid changes in every material way. The 
auto, in use since the first days of the century, created a de- 
mand for better roads. In no section was the urging more in- 
sistent than in Reynoldsv_lle. This area, in fact, was one of the 
first to benefit from the movement. In the early days it was 
necessary for the townshivs, the municipal districts, the counties 
and the state to co-operate, all furnishing a proportion of the 
money. Eefore the war the borough and Winslow township had 
succeeded in getting the road paved for five miles eastward. 
Immediately after the war campaigns were started for the paving 
of the old pike westward to Emerickville and Brookville. Other 
towns took up the crusade and the newspapers were full of 
articles, trying to educate the people to the economy of per- 
manent paving. In the midst of the campaign the State Legis- 
lature passed the Sproul Act, providing State aid for a system 
of roads leading from county seat to county seat all over the 
state. This simplified matters greatly, but did not eliminate all 
the difficulties, for it was still necessary for the County Com- 
miss‘oners and smaller districts te co-operate and provide part 
of the cost. The demand for local links expanded to a demand 
that the state commence the construction of a great trunk high- 
way connecting the Great Lakes with the Atlantic. Some of 
the councils were held in Reynoldsville and it was here that 
the name, ‘Lakes-to-Sea Highway” was suggested by Lee B. 
Humphrey and adopted. In 1922 the results of this missionary 
work materialized in the construction of the link between Rey- 
noldsville and Emerickville. Each year thereafter saw links in 
various counties along this trail finished, eventually giving un- 
broken pavement over the entire distance that its sponsors had 
planned. 

When this campaign was over, Reynoldsville and Punx- 
sutawney men started agitation for the building of a_ hard- 
surfaced road between the two places. As this was not on the 
State-planned system, it was a harder job. The supervisors of 
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all townships crossed, the borough councils and the County 
Commissioners had to co-operate. A series of meetings were held. 
Pressure was brought on the Commissioners and eventually it 
was successful. It was opened to traffic in the fall of 1927. Those 
were the main, but only two of the many road paving projects 
spurred on by the agitation of Reynoldsville men. In 1933, when 
the depression forced the State to provide work for many men, 
a general system of road building, connecting farm to town, 
commenced. It has continued to the present. Almost every road 
in the county that carries any real traffic, is hard-surfaced and 
State-maintained. 

In Reynoldsville itself, there was reason for both en- 
couragement and discouragement. The Reynoldsville Car Works 
had been established by Edward Reynolds and Joe. C. Williams 
after the war. The re-railer plant of the T. H. Edelblute Company 
was moved from Pittsburgh to Reynoldsville in 1925. A number 
of home men organized the Reynoldsville Table Works, Inc., and 
started a furniture factory on the west side. In 1923 the Amity- 
ville Creamery Company had established a milk-collecting plant 
in Reynoldsville. In later years these collection plants became 
of real importance in the places where established, but the 
Reynoldsville project was, as usual, a pioneering one and failed. 

Motor bus travel came to Reynoldsvilie in 1924, when 
the Lakes-to-Sea Stages commenced running locaily. That sys- 
tem was gradually exiended, both east and wesi, until in 1935 
a complete service between New York and Cleveland was es- 
tablished, with Reynoldsville mid-way. | 


THE DEPRESSION YEARS 


The darker side of the picture was that in 1924 the 
tannery closed after 35 years of continuous operat.on, and an 
order had been issued permanently closing the Eleanora mine, 
while both the large operation at Wishaw and the mine at 
Soldier (once reputed the world’s largest) were gradually being 
worked out. The closing order for Soldier was issued in 1934. 
The same year the Reynoldsville & Falls Creek Railway, built 
to afford an outlet for these operations, was abandoned. 

These were the depression years. With over ten million 
men idle in the nation, Reynoldsville could not escape. The 
State government, later the Federal government, urged the 
commencement of all sorts of municipal projects, and the latter 
aided with financial grants. Hundreds of men were put to work 
under the W.P.A. In Reynoldsville a new Municipal Building 
had been started in 1933, in which was housed the town council, 
the local Post of the American Legion, and the free library 
which had been started earlier by the Woman’s Club of Rey- 
noldsville. This improvement was followed by a score of other 
projects, such as the rebuilding of the breastworks of the water 
dams, the building of stone retaining walls along Main and 
Bradford Streets, re-setting of Main Street curbing, work on a 
proposed park and playground, the paving of many residential 
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Efforts to secure Federal aid for Reynoldsville projects 
climaxed with a request that a Federal postoffice building be 
erected here. In 1939 Congress authorized the purchase of the 
“Centennial Hall’ location for the eventual site of a $75,000 
Federal building. 

In the midst of these depression years, the Reynoldsville 
Council, consisting of 12 members since the consolidation with 
West Reynoldsville borough, was reduced, by court order, to 
eight members—two from each ward. 


THE TOWN’S AMUSEMENTS 


Following the civic and industrial life of Reynoldsville, 
we have neglected to tell the story of its recreations and amuse- 
ments. The Albert Reynolds opera house, standby of the ’80s, 
had long become unsafe and unsuited for the production of plays. 
In 1906 a group of local men headed by John W. Dawson 
(superintendent of the silk mill) built a large wooden structure 
in the Reynolds orchard (then called Frank’s Park) in which 
many high-class companies performed. It was also used as a 
basketball floor. In those days the game was played by semi- 
professional teams, representing many nearby towns, and large 
crowds attended contests. This building burned down. 

In 1910 M. M. Fisher built and opened the Adelphi 
Theatre, so constructed that it could accommodate the largest 
stage drops. Excellent entertainment was provided, but it was 
at the end of an era. Legitimate drama disappeared. The movies 
first appeared in Reynoldsville in 1906 in a room where the 
Regent Theatre now stands. A gentleman named named Moore- 
head was the pioneer. Within a few years the movies had 
driven actors from the field. The Adelphi had been equipped 
for both stage and screen but was finally converted wholly to the 
movies. Chris Montie had built a movie house above Fifth street 
in 1919 that operated for a score of years. 

In the ’90s the lyceum lecture and entertainment was 
introduced to Reynoldsville and each winter hundreds of tickets 
were sold to a course that included lectures by men of note, 
entertainments by musicians and magicians. In the beginning 
these were held in Centennial Hall. After the erection of the 
new school building in 1896, they were given in Assembly Hall. 
About the time of the First World War Chautauqua was intro- 
duced in Reynoldsville. From that time until 1924 the Chautaqua 
tent was seen every summer. It had been a national institution, 
yet it vanished then completely and without apparent cause, 
other than that the coming of the auto and the radio changed 
the habits of the people. After the opening of the Adelphi 
Theatre the County Institute was also held in Reynoldsville for 
half a dozen years, affording high-class entertainment and in- 
struction in the form of lectures and concerts. 

From the earliest days of the town baseball and foot- 
ball have been favorite sports and at times the town had teams 
of wide repute. This was particularly true in the late ’90s and 
early part of this century. Some of the baseball teams were 
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wholly professional. Surrounding towns had paid teams, and 
for many years rivalry was high, betting on results became 
common and large sums changed hands. At times high class 
players from the larger leagues were lured here and to the 
other towns. Eventually expenses became so burdensome that 
the sport languished. In recent years many teams have been 
organized, fine fenced grounds provided and a league formed 
that included many nearby towns and hamlets. This year a Boys’ 
League has been formed and games are attracting large crowds. 

Basketball ceased to be semi-professional locally and 
became a leading high school sport. For three decades the 
Reynoldsville high school has had well-trained teams and in 
recent years has held a place in a regional league. Football has 
had the same history. The burly bruisers of the ’90s, playing 
for blood, usually with large bets placed on the results, have 
been succeeded by high school teams who contest for the sport 
of the game alone. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


To give a positive total of Reynoldsville and Winslow 
township residents who served in the Second World War 
(1941 to 1945) is not possible. The heavy demand for laborers 
in munitions and other war plants drew many boys away be- 
fore the actual declaration of war. Some of these were inducted 
from other places later. But during the war the Reynoldsville 
Star compiled a list of all home people known to be in the 
armed forces. In a way it was a more just estimate of the 
community’s contribution to man power than the draft board’s 
official list. The Star at the close of the war had the names 
of 792 young men who were in the service of the Army and 
Navy. There were also 14 young women in service, either as 
nurses, cadet nurses, or as members of the Waves and W. A. C. 

The American Legion Auxiliary supplies the following 
list of Reynoldsville and Winslow township youths who lost 
their lives in the war: 


Almore, John P. Hetrick, Guy L. 
Barrile, Alfred Karr Cab oe 

Beck, Amos O. Lingenfelter, Robert J. 
Bailey, Arden P. McAnich, Loren D. 
Cooper, Robert M. McGranor, Clyde R. 
Crawford, Clifford Maxim, John 

Cuba, William J. Morse, Verne V. 
Crooks, Robert D. Orner, Robert D. 
DeRalph, Joseph W. Rishel, Edwin B. 
Deemer, Clyde G. Strouse, Ronald 
Engle, Charles Dessie Smail, George D. 
Esola, Augustine Smith, Victor 
Feicht, John P. Snyder, Abner 
Ferrence, William Smith, Harry R. 
Ferrence, Vincent J. Smith, Boyd F. 
Hughes, James Wells, Arthur 

Horak, Frances Yuengert, George R. 
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It is futile to try to name a definite theatre of war in 
which Reynoldsvilla boys predominated, aside from those in 
Europe. The Star was sent’to all home boys, and an examination 
of the addresses shows that they were stationed everywhere: 
Iceland, India, Burma, African Congo, Hawaii and North Africa. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
OF REYNOLDSVILLE 


In the darkest years of the great depression there were 
many discouraging things, but in 1936 there was one ray of 
cheerfulness. The plant on Jackson street, originally built for 
the Reynoldsville Woolen Company, had had a most varied 
history. It had been taken over by at least six different firms 
or companies: The Chautauqua Worsted Mills, the Greenblatt 
brothers, Samuel Shapiro with a textile plant, Benpamin Altman, 
and then the Jefferson Silk Corporation, marking its trans- 
formation into a silk mill. Shortly after Meyer I. Goldberg, of 
New York, emerged as owner, and under his control, with Ray- 
mond Draucker as superintendent, the mill became a factor 
of considerable importance through its pay-roll. Two other men 
were short-time owners, and finally the title was acquired by 
the Reynoldsville Board of Trade. Their work brought here from 
Paterson, N. J., the Guarantee Silk Company. This was in 1936. 
Shortly after this company was joined, in the same building, 
by the Judy Textile Company, coming from Massachusetts. Com- 
bined they gave many employment until 1942, when fire gutted 
the plant. It happened that the silk mill long operated by the 
Bloomsburg Mills was then idle, work having been suspended 
a year before and the plant partially dismantled. The Guarantee 
Silk Company bought the mill and resumed operations there. 
In 1949 it was renamed the Reyville Textile Corporation. The 
fire-gutted plant on Jackson street again came into the hands 
of the local board of trade. In 1943 they interested the Brockway 
Macaroni Company (whose plant at Brockway had burned). 
The structure was re-built and has since been operated as a 
macaroni plant. 

On the other hand, the large macaroni plant on In- 
dustrial Hill, built in 1904 by Carmine Marinaro, later operated 
for a score of years by a company of which E. Wray Hunter 
was manager, and in 1943 sold to the National Food Products 
Company, was closed in 1949. During the war years it had 
operated at full capacity with a good crew of workers. On the 
west side, the Reynoldsville Table Works, Inc., had suspended 
operations and in 1940 the plant was taken over by the Penn 
Mill and Lumber Company. Three years later the sixty-year 
old Herpel Machine Shop was closed. On June 29th, 1942, 
passenger service on the Low Grade Division of the P.R.R. was 
discontinued. 


THE COMING OF THE CAMERON PLANT 


It need hardly be said that in 1944 Reynoldsville was 
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not in a cheerful mood. Plant after plant had reduced operations 
or suspended. There were some, like the Burial Case Company, 
the McClure industries, and the silk mills that had given steady 
employment throughout the depression and the later war years, 
but the promise of the earlier part of the century had not been 
fulfilled. The feeling was reflected in the price of real estate 
in the town, which about 1940, reached lower levels than had 
been seen in four decades. 


Over night there came a change in local atmosphere 
and sentiment. A large building at the corner of Main and 
Fourth Streets, then occupied by Dennison Brothers as a garage, 
was leased by the Cameron Manufacturing Corporation of Em- 
porium. That company had been organized to manufacture 
surgical and dental supplies, but during the war had become 
active in many other lines. Quickly after they located here the 
plant had taken on over one hundred girls; and within a year 
had day and night shifts with a total number employed of 
approximately 600. The nature of the work was kept secret 
and only after the conclusion of peace in the Second World 
War was it announced that in Reynoldsville had been made 
parts for the proximity fuse, a device that played a very large 
part in the later aerial battles of the war and is credited with 
aiding materially in bringing victory to the Allied nations. 


With the close of the war the number of employees at 
this plant was reduced materially. In recent months the demand 
for radio and television equipment has been reflected in 
rising payrolls at the Cameron plant. As this is written the 
employes again number over six hundred. At the beginning the 
plant was under the superintendency of John Chappel, who was 
succeeded in 1946 by its present head, Sam P. Hewlett. 


Also, in the midst of the war, came a demand for coal 
that not only brought production to a peak in the established 
operations, but resulted in scores of stripping operations near 
Reynoldsville. The need for coal was so great that it was 
possible to market a grade considered worthless in previous 
years. Thousands of acres were leased and giant bulldozers and 
shovels changed many a well known horizon. Later, when the 
demand slackened, many of the producers of lower grade coal 
had to suspend, but the operators who had better quality coal 
are still giving employment to many hundred local men and 
finding a ready market for their coal. 


REYNOLDSVILLE IN 1950 


It is fitting that on the Hundredth Anniversary of the 
official naming of the town there should be held a celebration. 
It means more than the mere passing of a calendar date. The 
Second World War ended an era in Reynoldsville as well as 
in the nation. For a score of years previous to the war there 
had been a. period of quiet in the town due to the industrial 
reverses it had sustained. With the return of hundreds of 
soldiers from the war, men who had been almost everywhere 
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around the globe and in contact with others from every port-on 
of the Union, there could not fail to be a new spirit evident. 
‘They went away youths without responsibility. They returned 
‘as men eager to buckle down to the task of serious living. 

In Reynoldsville there had been comparatively few 
changes in real estate holdings, in business or its management 
‘for many year. The strain of the war years had been heavy 
‘and its close found many of the older m-n ready to retire. The 
impulse to business given by the war, the prosperity of industries 
already established and the promise of the new one gained, 
had created a feeling of confidence lacking before. Almost at 
once valuable pieces of real estate on Main street commenced 
to chang: hands at excellent prices, many residences were soid, 
and the ownership and management of some of the town’s 
most important stores and institutions chang:d. Younger men 
iook over. Men who had guided the destinies of the commun.ty 
in official positions on council, boards of trade and in politi cs, 
gave way, usually willingly, for they realized their day was 
over. So complete has been this transformation, sO many are 
the newer residents and so numerous hav2 been the changes 
in personnel in business places, that many a man whose activit_es 
made his name a household word locally before the war may 
now find himself unknown. 


The appearance of the business section of the town has 
been chang:d. Many, new, modern glass fronts were put in, 
interiors have been renovated and up-to-date office or store 
equipment installed. Many homes, neglected in the war years, 
were re-painted and improved and scores of new residences 
have been built. 

In no field has the spirit of progress been more evident 
than in education and development of activities relating to 
youth. For a dozen years the township school directors have 
been abandoning the old-time one and two room rural school- 
houses and arranging to transport the pupils of such areas by 
bus to the Reynoldsville schools. This co-operation resulted, in 
1949, in a consolidation of the two school districts, under Su- 
perintendent Charles G. Johnson, with a combined school board. 
At this time plans are well advanced that will provide for the 
erection of a new, modern building in or near Reynoldsville that 
will meet the demands of the larger enrollment. Coincident with 
this movement is another to organize an association that will 
provide better recreational facilities for the boys and girls of 
town. Leading the way in this respect, the Lions Club in 1949 
built a swimming pool for public use along the Reynoldsviile- 
Punxsutawney road, south of town , 

The American Legion, influential locally since 1919, 
gained many hundred new members after the return of the boys 
from the Second World War. At once a movement started to 
erect a building for social purposes. In May of 1950 this ma- 
terialized when ground was broken for a club building at the 
corner of Broadway and West Main street. The Reynoldsville 
Merie of Eagles in 1949 spent over $70,000 for the purchase and 
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Anthony Foley Residence James Bierly Residence under 
W. Hill Street construction, corner W. Main & Brown. 


DENNIS MORGAN 
STRANG 


Regent Treatre. Renovated 1950 Raymond Deible Residence 
Under Construction 1950 





Francis Fusco Residence under con- Clyde Borden Residence. | 
struction. Corner Grant and Third Sts. Under Construction, West Side. 
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~yemodeling of a building for club purposes. Approx mately 
$150,000 was spent remodeling the Regent Theatre. 

Everywhere there is evidence of confidence in the 
permanence and continued growth of Reynoldsv.lle. 





New Home of McMullen-Snyder Post No. 392, in Reynoldsville. 
Erected in 1950. 
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A. T. McClure Glass Company Office and Warehouse, 
Reynoldsville. Established 1908 by the late A. T. McCiure. 
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Home and Staff of the Reynoldsville Star, Bill G. Wescoat, 
Editor and Owner. Established in 1892 by C. A. Stephenson. 
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Lutheran Church, Jackson Street. Built 1884. 
Rev. L. A. Wagner, Pastor. 


Trinity 
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The Reynoldsville Rollerdrome, Corner Fifth and Mabel. 
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Reynoldsville Municipal Building, Housing Mayor’s Office, 
Council Chamber, Hope Fire Company, American Legion 
Post and the Woman’s Club Pubicl Library. Dedicated 1934. 
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Piant of Reynoldsville Products Co., Harry Colwell, Owner, 
Makers of Concrete Blocks. Built in 1949. 








The Harry Katzen Establishment at Rathmel Junction. 
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Plant ef Brockway Macaroni and Supply Co., Jackson Street. 
Built in 1893-4 by Reynoldsville Woolen Co. 





Plant of Hygrade Food Products Co., built originally in 1904 
by Carmine Marinaro. 
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St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Main Street. Built 1884. 
Father Raymond Dugan, Pastor. 





First Baptist Church, Main Street, Reynoldsville. Built 1887. 
Rev. H. L. McGonigal, Pastor. 
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First Methodist Church, Corner Fifth and Jackson Streets. 
Dr. B. R. McKnight, Pastor. 





(pouislls Faith Mission, Corner Jackson and Bradford 
Streets. Rev. R. V. Siverling, Pastor. 
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Basement (now in use) of Proposed Christian and Missionary 
Alliance Church, Third and Grant Streets., 
Rev. L. C. Schleh, Pastor. 





First Presbyterian Church, Main and. Seventh Streets. 
Built 1879. Rev. LaVern R. Sandy, Minister. 
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Plant of Pennsylvania Burial Case Co. Built in 1912. 
F. S. Vandivort, Secretary-Treasurer and Superintendent. 





Plant of Reyville Textile Corpcration. Built in 1897, this 
silk mili was the first of the many companies established in 
Reynoldsville by popular subscription to stock. 
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Left, C. & M. Church. Middle, Rebt. Laird resi- Smith’s Sanitary Dairy. Built 1949.) 
dence under const.; right, D. C. Hook residence. 





John McCreight Motel. Built 1950. Lleyd Deible Residence 
E. Main Street Under consrtuction 1950. N. Fourth St 
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Dr. John J. Fusco Residence C. F. Bradenbaugh Residence 
Jackson Street Broadway Street 
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